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Australian Key Economic Indicators 


All values in US$ Million (unless otherwise specified) 
CY80 CY BL CY82 XCHANGE + 


Exchange rate: US$1.00 = A$ 
INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 


GDP at current prices 

GDP at constant FY 79-80 prices 
Per capita GDP, current prices($) 
Private equipment capital expend. 
Household disposable income 
Industrial production index 
(FY76/77=100) 

Weekly wage rate index (1954=100 
for CY81, 1976=100 for CY82) 
Average weekly earnings (males/US$) 
Labor force('000) 

Unemployment rate (%) 


MONEY AND PRICES 
Money supply (M3) 
Interest rates: 
Savings bank deposit rate 
Commercial bank overdraft 
Consumer price index (1966/67 =100 
for CY80; 1980/81=100 for CY 81&82) 


Wholesale price index? 1968/69=100) 
Retail sales (current prices) 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves 
BOP(net monetarymovements ) 
Trade balance 
Exports, FOB 

US share ($) 

US share (%) 
Imports, FOB 

share ($) 
US share (%) 


0.847 


114,913 
137,874 


9,914 
11,711 


100,911 


107 


643.4 

214.63 
6,821.5 
6.1 


63,580 


6.0 
10.66 


310.2 
304.2 
37,125 


6,087 
493 
1,826 
22,538 
2,654 
11.78 
20,712 
4,583 
22.1 


0.871 


160,434 
140,775 
10,799 
14,538 
109,402 


110 


710.7 
230.44 

6,905.9 

6.3 


68,379 


6.0 
12.92 


104.9 
341.84 
40,556 


5,418 
-180 
-2,355 
21,279 
2,421 
11.38 
23,634 
5,462 
23.1 


1.020 


152,571 
118,638 
10,240 
13,771 
106,120 


104.5 


176 8 
323.04 

7,030.8 

9.3 


64,719 


13.0 
14.33 


116.7 
344.8 
17,8117 


6,498 
1,199 
-2,024 
21,307 
2,174 
10.2 
23,331 
5,063 
21.7 


cye2/cyel 


11.29 
-1.20 
10.98 
10.86 
13.52 


-5.00 
64.07 

1.81 
47.62 
10.77 


116.66 
10.91 


11.25 
0.87 


40.37 


883.33 


-0.59 
17.19 
5.07 


-10 eal 


15.53 
8.49 
-6.06 


PRINCIPAL US EXPORTS TO AUSTRALIA: Machinery specialized for particular 
industries ($622); general industrial machinery/equipment nes and machine parts 
nes($438); office machines/ADP equipment($374); miscellaneous manufactured 
articles nes($302); power generating machinery/equipment ($293); other 
transport equipment($276); road vehicles, including air cushion vehicles($235). 


PRINCIPAL US IMPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA: Meat/meat preparations($621); metal 


ores/scrap($139); fish/shelltisnh($99); other transport equipment ($70) ; 
sugar/sugar preparations/honey($43); textile fibers other than wool tops($42). 


Footnotes: 


I. Percentage changes calculated in Australian dollars. 
changes may offset or magnify percentage changes, particularly in CY81 and 82. 


2. Manufactured articles 
3. Total for January-June 1982. 
released. 


Exchange rate 


Figures for July-December have not been 


Sources: Australian Government publications and Australian Bureau of Statistics 





Summary. 


The past six months have been marked by major events: a wage 
pause; an election and a change in government; a 10 percent 
devaluation; and a National Economic Summit. Unfortunately, 
these events have taken place against a background of deep 
recession. Indeed, all four grew out of the recession, which 
the Prime Minister has called "Australia's gravest crisis in 
fifty years." 


The recession has yet to run its course. There is likely to be 
no real economic growth this year. Inflation is still in 
double-digits, and it will take at least the rest of 1983 
before any improvement is seen. Unemployment has exceeded 10 
percent for the first time since the Great Depression, and is 
still growing. The deficit for FY 1982/83, which ends June 30, 
is two and one half times larger than estimated when the Budget 
was brought down in August 1982. The deficit in FY 1983/84 was 
originally projected to be A$9.6 billion, which, with the A$1.5 
billion additional promised by the new Prime Minister during 
the election campaign, would have brought the total to over 
A$11 billion, 7 percent of GDP, and clearly unacceptable. Work 
on reining back the budget deficit is underway. On present 
evidence, the August 1983 Budget is likely to project a deficit 
in the A$7.5-8.5 billion range, and will probably feature tax 
increases as well as expenditure cuts. 


Externally, the trade account improved as a consequence of the 
depreciation of the Australian dollar. The overall balance of 
payments for FY 1982/83 may be in surplus, if capital inflows 
continue. Counting the March 8 devaluation, the Australian 
dollar has depreciated 18 percent since March 1982. 


The crucial task for the Government is to get wages under 
control. The April Economic Summit may have taken a step in 
this direction with its consensus decision to return to 
centralized wagefixing and the fragile understanding the 
Government believes it reached with labor and business that 
there would be a general pay increase of only 3 percent in 
September. The nuts and bolts decisions on wages are to be 
taken by the Arbitration Commission June 28. 


Looking ahead, high inflation and no growth continue to be the 
outlook for Australia for the next six months, with the 
possibility of an upturn beginning in late 1983 or the 
beginning of 1984. Despite the recession, opportunities for US 
investors are present. Investors should be aware, however, 
that the government is still in the process of developing its 
policies, and first indications are that it will exercise 
sharper and more critical oversight of foreign investments. 


Trade prospects are uncertain. The recession and depreciation 
have had a dampening effect on imports, and it appears unlikely 
that imports will pick up in any major way until 1984. 
Nevertheless, there will always be opportunities here for the 
imaginative and hardworking US exporter in a variety of fields 
from capital equipment to consumer goods. 





The Apts Economic Summit. A major tenet of the Hawke election 
Campaign was a promise to "bring Australians together." As 
part of this process, the Hawke Government convened on April 1l 
a weeklong National Economic Summit assembling the principal 
policymakers from business, labor and government to discuss 
what the Prime Minister called “Australia's gravest crisis in 
fifty years." 


Conducted before the media, the summiteers heard a gloomy 
assessment of the economy from new Treasurer Paul Keating, who 
said that the Hawke Government, rejecting the concept of 
tolerating high unemployment to concentrate on reducing 
inflation, would fight both at the same time, relying on a firm 
monetary policy and a prices and incomes policy. He noted that 
the projected FY 1982/83 budget deficit of A$4.3 billion (two 
and one half times higher than predicted when the FY 1982/83 
Budget had been presented in August 1982), and the even larger 
deficit forecast for FY 1983/84 would provide "considerable" 
financial stimulus to the economy. Additional stimulation was 
expected from the Fraser Government tax cuts, an end to 
inventory rundown, the breaking of the drought, and the March 
devaluation. 


Keating said that short-term recovery from the recession would 
depend on public sector and foreign investment, since forecasts 
for private investment and consumer spending were "very flat." 
He also argued that there was little chance for sustained 
recovery unless it was accompanied by increased business 
confidence and more effective processes of income determination 
and sharing; i.e., an improved profit picture for business. 


Keating enumerated the government's economic objectives as (a) 
resumption of growth and employment; (b) reasonable wage and 
price stability; (c) balance of payments viability; and (d) an 
equitable distribution of national income. The immediate task 
was durable recovery, without a renewed outbreak of inflation 
as had occurred in the past when activity had picked up. 


Summit participants were also given three models of the 
Australian economy projecting major economic variables over the 
next three years. The crucial variable in all three was wage 
growth. In the event, the Summit agreed to reestablish the 
system of centralized wage-fixing, and drew up a consensus 
communique interpreted by government and business participants 
as meaning (a) no catchup wage increases after the wage pause 
ends in late June; (b) a 3 percent general wage increase in the 
ae half of 1983; and (c) full quarterly wage indexation as of 
985. 





The Summit succeeded in bringing antagonistic labor and 
industry leaders together. Goodwill and conciliatory 
statements abounded. The tough decisions, however, will be in 
the implementation, which has been left to the Arbitration 
Commission. It remains to be seen if the ACTU is willing to go 
along with what is, in effect, a decline in real wages and if 
so, whether it will be able to enforce acquiescence on member 
unions. Unless wages are brought under control, though, and 
the budget deficit pared, Australia may risk even more acute 
stagflation by 1984. 


Balance of Payments. In contrast to FY 1981/82 (July 1, 1981 - 
June 30, 1583), when the Australian balance of payments posted 
the highest current account deficit on record, and the largest 


net capital inflow to offset it, the balance of payments so far 
this financial year has a more stable look about it. 


For the first nine months of FY 1982/83, the trade account is 
healthier, with exports up 13 percent over the corresponding 
period in FY 1981/82, and imports down 1 percent, despite a 
$340 million rise in oil imports. Imports of basic materials 
and machinery and transport registered the biggest falls, A$130 
million and A$400 million respectively. The trade account 
deficit for the first nine months of the year is A$669 million, 
a substantial improvement over the deficit of A$2,597 million 
during the first nine months of the previous financial year. 
The net invisibles deficit is up substantially, but because of 
better export performance and the drop in imports, the current 
account deficit of A$5,051 million is 23 percent lower than the 
deficit recorded during the first nine months of FY1981/82. 


Over the first nine months of the financial year, net capital 
inflows stood at A$6.8 billion, A$1.5 billion more than their 
level in the first nine months of FY 1981/82 (most of last 
year's record capital inflow took place in the March/June 
quarter). Inflows during the first nine months had a larger 
element of government and semi-government borrowings (three 
times greater than such borrowing during the first nine months 
of FY 1981/82), and also featured a large inflow of 
non-resident portfolio investment, primarily from Japanese 
investors taking advantage of higher interest rates here. a 
substantial amount of capital flowed out of the country in the 
last week of February and the first week of March, as investors 
and speculators moved funds in anticipation of a Labor victory 
in the federal elections and a possible devaluation. Most of 
this capital returned to Australia in the wake of a 10 percent 
devaluation on March 8. 





Looking ahead for the remainder of this financial year, the 
devaluation will improve Australian export competitiveness and 
further discourage imports. Concern has been expressed, 
though, that the improvement in trade account this year is 
temporary, and that the combined effects of drought on 
agricultural exports and recession-reduced demand for mineral 
and energy exports will have a significant adverse impact on 
the trade account over the next several months. The 
post-devaluation reflux aside, there is also a question whether 
capital inflows will continue at their previous high rate under 
a Labor government. 


At the nine month point, Treasury statistics show an overall 
balance of payments surplus of A$1,744 million compared to an 
A$1,246 million deficit at this time last financial year. The 
August 1982 budget statement anticipated a current account 
deficit for FY 1982/1983 in the range of A$9 billion, but given 
the depth of the recession here and the recent devaluation, we 
would expect the final current account deficit to be in the 
A$7.5-8.0 billion range. . Barring surprises, there is a good 
chance the overall balance of payments will be in surplus again 
this year. 


The Exchange Rate. The Australian dollar continued 

epreciating against the US dollar until November 1982, 
appreciated virtually to parity by mid-January, but then 
resumed a downward trend. The Australian doliar reached a 
level of A$1=US$0.9491 just prior to the 10 percent devaluation 
of March 8. On March 9, the Australian dollar/US dollar 
exchange rate fell to US$0.8502, its lowest rate ever, while 
the Trade-Weighted Index (TWI), which measures the Australian 
dollar against all major international currencies, was lowered 
to 73.3, also its lowest rate ever. The autnorities quickly 
shifted the TWI upward by about 2 and 1/2 points, which 
effectively cut the overall devaluation from 10 percent to 7.5 
percent. Strengthening of the US dollar during March, however, 
offset some of the Australian dollar's appreciation, and the 
devaluation still amounts to about 8.5-9 percent against the US 
dollar. 


There has been more volatility in both the A$/US$ rate and the 
TWI since devaluation than might have been anticipated. At 

times, premiums in the hedge market have exceeded the interest 

rate differential between the United States and Australia, a 

development which inhibits capital inflow and is an indication 

rs the market is unsure of the direction of the Australian 
ollar. 
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Interest Rates. The outlook here, too, is uncertain. Over the 
past several months or so, interest rates declined steadily 
until the early February announcement of Federal elections in 
March. The subsequent movement of funds out of the country 
tightened liquidity considerably, raising bank and non-bank 90- 
and 180-day commercial bills by 3 to 4 percentage points, and 
CD yields by 2.5 percentage points, while 13-week Treasury 
notes rose from 11.05 percent at the end of January to 14.95 
percent during the last tender in February. Short-term rates 
fell sharply after devaluation and again in mid-April as the 
new government floated its first bond tender. Nevertheless, 
rates are still somewhat higher than they were before elections 
were announced. 


Tax payments required in the last quarter of the financial year 
normally tighten liquidity and put upward pressure on 
short-term rates. So far this quarter, however, there has been 
sufficient liquidity available to meet these seasonal 

payments. Continued capital inflows will be required to 
maintain adequate liquidity in the banking system. Exchange 
rate expectations will be a crucial determinant of how much 
private capital enters Australia. If the market believes the 
Australian dollar will appreciate, inflows should be large 
enough to provide adequate liquidity without excessive pressure 
on interest rates. If the dollar's outlook is uncertain, 
higher short-term interest rates will be required to attract 
this capital. 


The longer-term outlook is equally uncertain. The recession 
has reduced business and consumer demand for loans, thereby 
reducing pressure on available funds and helping to bring down 
rates. But anticipated large Government deficit financing 
operations, as well as concerns over the new Government's 
ability to contain wage-push inflation, are likely to offset 
downward pressures on interest rates. 


Employment and Wages. Employment is one of the darkest areas 
in Australia's economic picture, and one of the principal 
reasons why voters swung so strongly to Labor in the March 
elections. March unemployment figures show unemployment at 
10.4 percent unadjusted, and 10.1 percent seasonally adjusted, 
the highest rate of unemployment here since the Great 
Depression. The unemployment rate has risen uninterruptedly 
over the past year. Total full-time employment has declined by 
3.9 percent last year, according to the Treasury, only partly 
offset by an increase in part-time work. Aggregate hours 
worked were down by 3.8 percent from December 1981 to December 
1982. 
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Employment losses have been particularly severe in 
manufacturing, mining, construction and wholesale and retail 
trade. All are industries that have been directly affected by 
substantial increases in wages and shorter working hours. 
Treasury reported in January that it had growing evidence of 
informal and formal workplace agreements for full-time workers 
to work a four-day week for four days' pay to avoid layoffs. 


The near-term future is equally bleak: the most recent 
quarterly survey of business conditions conducted by the 
National Australia Bank and the Confederation of Australian 
Industry showed only five percent of the companies surveyed 
expected to increase their employment over the next twelve 
months, while fully 52 percent anticipated reduced employment 
by their firms. 


Some forecasts expect unemployment to be in the 11-13 percent 
range by the end of the year. Present unemployment rates show 
the labor force contracting by 2.5 percent, which if it 
continues, will mean unemployment in the 13 percent range by 
the end of 1983. 


Uncontrolled wage growth was the Fraser Government's primary 
concern, which is why it introduced a wage freeze in December. 
The Hawke Government will maintain this policy through June 28, 
when the National Arbitration Board will decide how to 
implement the Summit's agreement to return to centralized 
wage-fixing, including the crucial questions of when the 
general pay increase will take effect and to what measure of 
inflation (and in what percentage) wages will be indexed. 


In its six-month review of the economy, released in January 
1983, the Treasury expected wages to be 11.5 percent higher at 
the end of FY1982/83; or 10.5 percent higher if the wage freeze 
is fully effective. Treasury said labor costs were rising 
"much faster" than prices, with male earnings up 29.7 percent 
in the two years preceding September 1982, compared to 
increases of 22.4 percent in the Consumer Price Index and 18.1 
percent in manufacturing output prices. Figures released 
through April 1983 show wage growth slowing, but still ahead of 
the CPI. Wages rose 15 percent in CY 1982, against a CPI rise 
of 11 percent. The increase in labor costs has had a major 
adverse impact on company profitability and cashflow, and in 
the Treasury's words, there has been a "dramatic fall" in the 
share of national product going to profits, now at an 
historically low level. 





The Australian Labor Party reached a prices/income accord with 
the Australian Confederation of Trade Unions in late February. 
The accord emphasized consensus, the maintenance of real wages 
"over time," and fully-indexed cost of living adjustments, 
while committing the ACTU to "have regard" for the Labor 
Party's economic policies, and to "consult" with it on wage 
Claims. The Economic Summit's decision to return to 
centralized wage-fixing is a major concession to the unions. 
The key questions of catchup pay increases, indexation, or the 
"what, when and how," have been left to the National 
Arbitration Commission, which will have to decide the matter in 
late June. Whether the conciliatory spirit displayed at the 
Summit would survive an Arbitration Commission decision adverse 
to labor's interests is an open question. 


Control over wage costs is a vital goal for the new government 
if it hopes to get a grip on inflation. Failure to do so may 
mire the economy in an environment of high interest rates, high 
unemployment, and a depreciating currency. The litmus test of 
the Hawke Government's ability to gain this control will be 
whether or not it can persuade the unions to forego full 
catchup wage adjustments when the wage pause ends in June; or, 
to put it more starkly, whether it can persuade them to take a 
cut in real earnings. If not, Australia risks being 
increasingly out of step with most other OECD countries, where 
inflation rates are declining sharply. 


Prices and Consumption. The Australian consumer price index is 
Compiled on a quarterly basis. The most recent CPI figures, 
those for the fourth quarter of CY1982, showed a total CPI 
increase of 11.0 percent for the year, and 3.0 percent for the 
fourth quarter. The rate of growth was down only marginally 
from the 11.2 percent registered in CY 1981. The only bright 
spot in the figures was that the fourth quarter rate of 3.0 
percent was less than the previous quarter's 3.5 percent. 
Reflecting the influence of rising labor costs, price increases 
were concentrated in labor-intensive fields such as clothing, 
footwear, personal services, travel and entertainment. 

Although the January/March figures are not yet available, 
gasoline price increases and the extension of a 7.5 percent 
sales tax to previously exempt goods appear likely to outweigh 
seasonal factors and the influence of the wage freeze. 


The combination of reduced employment, high inflation, and some 
moderation in wage growth has begun to bring about a reduction 
in real household disposable income. The drought in eastern 
and southern Australia has also had a major impact on farm 
incomes, which are down sharply. Retail sales during 1982 were 
flat in volume terms. All-important Christmas sales were rated 





"fairly disappointing" by the National Australia Bank in a 
recent survey of consumer expenditure. Auto sales turned down 
in the last quarter of 1982, and have been mediocre in the 
first quarter of 1983. 


Over the short-term, the recession should induce some slowing 
in prices. It remains to be seen whether this will be 
sufficient to offset the inflationary effects of devaluation as 
well as the upswing in food and particularly meat prices that 
is on the way as a result of the drought. Treasury estimates 
that the devaluation will increase the CPI by 1.6 points over 
the next 18 months, a calculation based solely on a 10 percent 
increase in import prices and ignoring the effects of 
devaluation on inflationary expectations and on domestic 
liquidity. These factors plus the expected reintroduction of 
centralized wagefixing in 1983, and quarterly wage indexation 
in 1984 or no later than 1985, mean that the double-digit 
inflation rate (11.3 percent) expected for FY 1982/83 may 
persist into FY 1983/84 as well. 


Rural Sector. Prospects for the rural sector received a 
considerable boost recently on two fronts. Heavy soaking rains 
fell over much of drought-ravaged Eastern Australia during 
mid-March, giving rise to hopes of a return to normal seasonal 
conditions. The rains, however, have been too little and too 
late to be of much benefit to 1983 sorghum and sugar crops. 

The advent of rain has led to the withholding of livestock from 
sale, which has caused a dramatic rise in meat prices. It has 
also led to record forecasted sowings of wheat and other winter 
cereals. There will be trouble, though, if followup rains do 
not materialize. 


The rise in saleyard prices for livestock, and the heavy 
slaughtering of breeding cows during recent months, are 
expected to have an impact on the CPI via higher retail meat 
prices. Because of reduced herds, many farmers have more land 
available for crops, which should provide quicker returns for 
farmers critically affected by cashflow problems. 

The recent devaluation should help Australia's agricultural 
exports, offsetting the effects of continued low prices for 
many agricultural products. The drought/price combinetion has 
lowered estimates of gross returns to rural production in 
1982/83 by 12 percent compared to the previous year. Moreover, 
the net value of rural production in FY 1982/83 is expected to 
be less than half last year's A$1.9 billion. 


Resources Sector. Mineral industry results were very mixed in 
982. Most companies either experienced financial losses, or 

made only small profits during the year, although overall 
production figures mask these serious problems to some extent. 





For a number of key commodities such as coal, iron ore, copper, 
gold, lead, nickel, silver, tin, uranium, zinc and zircon, 1982 
production figures were well above those registered in 1981, 
and in some cases, were at or near record levels. In fact, 
total values for overall mineral production and exports set new 
records. 


The statistics hide the fact, however, that much of the high 
output and export sales took place during the first half of the 
year, followed later in the year in many cases by substantial 
declines that have continued into 1983. The overall figures 
also do not reflect the fact that the generally high export 
contract prices enjoyed by such key commodities as coal and: 
iron ore will clearly not continue in 1983. Recent price 
negotiations between Japanese buyers and Australian coal 
producers have resulted in substantial price reductions of up 
to 20 percent, and iron ore producers will soon face similar 
price cuts. Moreover, some Australian mining companies made 
substantially less per unit of production and thus stepped up 
output to maintain overall earnings. Finally, despite the 
overall growth, some commodity groups suffered sharp production 
or earnings setbacks in 1982. These include bauxite and 
alumina, titanium sands, manganese and tungsten. Tin and 
copper, despite higher production, actually earned 
substantially less during 1982 because of major price declines. 


The belated impact of recession is expected to hit the 
Australian mineral commodity sector with a vengeance in 1983, 
unless there is a dramatic improvement in the very near future 
in the economies of key markets such as the US, Japan, and 
Western Europe. Nevertheless, mineral exploration and 
development are continuing at fairly high levels in 
anticipation of better times in world markets in the post-1983 
period. 


Implications for United States Investment. High inflation and 
no growth continue to be the outlook for Australia over the 
next six months. The economy has yet to bottom out and begin 
its recovery. A new government will be establishing its own 
policies in such key fields as foreign investment. 
Nevertheless, attractive interest rates, the possibility of the 
Australian dollar appreciating against the US dollar and the 
need for funds to finance major minerals and energy projects 
committed or underway mean that there will be both inducements 
and a need for overseas financing. As it has in recent years, 
the United States will continue to be a major source of 
financing for Australia's ongoing energy and mineral projects. 


Although the new government will review previous commitments to 
major infrastructure projects as part of its efforts to pare 





the FY 1983/84 budget deficit, we anticipate that the programs 
to expand and modernize Australia's airport system and to 
substantially upgrade the road network in time for the 
Australian bicentennial in 1988 will not be materially 
affected. Telecommunications will continue to be a growth 
field with satellite broadcasting expected by 1985. The water 
resources program put forward by the Fraser Government before 
the election, and the Alice Springs to Darwin rail link, 
however, may be candidates for the budget cutters' ax. 


The Australian Government welcomes foreign investment. This 
said, potential investors should be aware that the first 
indications from the new government are that it will exercise 
sharper and more critical oversight of foreign investments. 
Proposals that expand existing foreign ownership beyond 50 
percent and extinguish local equity are not likely to be 
approved, whatever their other advantages may be. Development 
of uranium mining is a questionmark for the time being. 


As before, investors are reminded that foreign investments are 
screened and processed by the Foreign Investment Review Board 
in Canberra. Most investments are approved, but many require 
changes to meet Australian legal and financial requirements, 
particularly local equity participation requirements. Both the 
Embassy and the Foreign Investment Review Board welcome 
inquiries from potential investors. The Embassy and Consulates 


Melbourne, Sydney and Perth are also familiar with state 
investment incentives and can help in that field as well. 


Trade. As expected, the Australian market for imports declined 
sharply in the last six months of 1982, falling at a rate of 
13.3 percent over July - December. The decline in imports 
reflected a major fall in domestic demand, especially for 
capital investment equipment, a sharp inventory rundown, as 
well as the effects of the steady depreciation of the 
Australian dollar over most of 1982. 


Despite the drop in imports during the second half of the year, 
US exports to Australia did well, increasing by 8.5 percent in 
Australian dollar terms over CY 1981 (but note that the 
depreciation of the Australian dollar changes the increase to a 
decrease when CY 1982 Australian dollar figures are converted 
to US dollars). In terms of market share, however, there has 
been a fall in the portion of the market captured by US 
suppliers. For the remainder of this year, we would not expect 
to see a significant pickup in market potential. This gloomy 
view may change, however, by early 1984 as government efforts 
to boost growth and create jobs begin to take effect. For the 





moment, at least, US exporters do not have to cope with the 
import-dampening effects of a depreciating Australian dollar, 
which has remained relatively stable since its 10 percent 
devaluation in March. 


Despite the recession there will always be attractive 
opportunities here for the imaginative and hardworking 
exporter. US suppliers of mining, earthmoving and construction 
equipment will continue to find markets in Australia, even 
though neither mining nor energy is presently displaying the 
buoyancy of 1980-81. There are still good market opportunities 
here for business machinery, computers and sophisticated 
communications gear. Metalworking equipment, health care 
items, security and safety equipment all continue to have high 
potential for US exporters. 


High income levels and plenty of leisure time are two important 
characteristics of the Australian consumer. Video games and 
videocassette softwear have been very popular here over the 
past year. Sporting goods, toys, kitchenware, hardware and 
do-it-yourself equipment, as well as sophisticated consumer 
products of all kinds, generally do well here, particularly if 
they have a special cachet and are energetically promoted. 


Although the economic scene here is still largely a dark one, 
and liable to stay that way through 1983, there will continue 
to be opportunities here for a wide range of US goods and 
services. 





With the right information, you can hold the 
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| ih ] wt b Exporting is no game. To be success- 

i pe ful, you need all the facts. Check 
out the EXPORT BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
a guide to publications on the 
mechanics of exporting. It’s free, from 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Write: 
International Trade Administration 
Publications, Room 1 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 20230 





Looking for 
an overseas 
BUYER? AGENT? 
DISTRIBUTOR? 


To receive a free 
Trade Lists index 


F, in d one or find out about 


the full range of Com- 


in the merce export aid 
products, write 

Commer ce to Commerce in 
3 Washington, D.C. or 

D ep ar tment : \ contact your nearest 
Trade Lists Commerce district office. 
The Washington address is: 


U.S. Department of Commerce, 
International Trade Administration, 
Trade Lists, Room 1324, 
Washington,D.C. 20230. 


Trade Lists: The indispensible overseas marketing tool 

Trade Lists: Names and addresses of overseas buyers, agents, distributors 

Trade Lists: Names provided by U.S. Government foreign commercial officers 

Ask about some of the other Commerce export aid products such as credit reports on 


overseas companies, foreign market research surveys, agent searches and computer database 
retrievals. 


* U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1983~-381-007:510 





